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HIGHLIGHTS 


The attack on the Republic of Korea . . . was a clear 
challenge to the basic principles of the United Nations 
Charter and to the specific actions taken by the United Na- 
tions in Korea. If this challenge had not been met squarely, 
the effectiveness of the United Nations would have been all 
but ended and the hope of mankind that the United Nations 
would develop into an institution of world order would have 
been shattered. 





The Soviet Government, in its reply on June 29th and in 
subsequent statements, has taken the position that the attack 
launched by the north Korean forces was provoked by the 
Republic of Korea and that the actions of the United Nations 
Security Council were illegal. These Soviet claims are flatly 
disproved by the facts. 





It should be made perfectly clear that [our] action was 
undertaken as a matter of basic moral principle. The United 
States was going to the aid of a nation established and sup- 
ported by the United Nations and unjustifiably attacked by 
an aggressor force. 





We are determined to support the United Nations in its 
effort to restore peace and security to Korea and its effort 
to assure the people of Korea an opportunity to’ choose their 
own form of government free from coercion, as expressed in 
the General Assembly resolutions of November 14, 1947 and 
December 12, 1948. 





The attack upon the Republic of Korea makes it plain be- 
yond all doubt that the international communist movement is 
prepared to use armed invasion to conquer independent na- 
tions. We must therefore recognize the possibility that armed 
aggression may take place in other areas. 





The hard facts of the present situation require relentless 
determination and firm action. The course of the fighting 
thus far in Korea shows that we can expect no easy solution 
to the conflict there. We are confronted in Korea with well- 
supplied, well-led forces which have been long trained for 
aggressive action. We and the other members of the United 
Nations who have joined in the effort to restore peace in 
Korea must expect a hard and costly military operation. 





The free world has made it clear, through the United Na- 
tions, that lawless aggression will be met with force. 























THE PRESIDENT’S 
STAND ON KOREA 


Extracted from the Message to the Congress 
of the United States, 19 July 1950 


AM reporting to the Congress on the situation which has 
| been created in Korea and on the actions which this Nation 
has taken, as a member of the United Nations, to meet this 
situation. I am also laying before the Congress my views con- 
cerning the significance of these events for this Nation and 
the world, and certain recommendations for legislative action 
which I believe should be taken at this time. 

At four o’clock in the morning, Sunday June 25th, Korean 
time, armed forces from north of the thirty-eighth parallel 
invaded the Republic of Korea. 


The Republic of Korea was established as an independent 
nation in August 1948, after a free election held under the 
auspices of the United Nations. This election, which was 
originally intended to cover all of Korea, was held only in 
the part of the Korean peninsula south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel because the Soviet Government, which occupied the 
peninsula north of that parallel, refused to allow the election 
to be held in the area under its control. 


The United States and a majority of the other members 
of the United Nations have recognized the Republic of Korea. 
The admission of Korea to the United Nations has been blocked 
by the Soviet veto. 

In December 1948, the Soviet Government stated that it 
had withdrawn its occupation troops from northern Korea and 
that a local regime had been established there. The authori- 
ties in northern Korea continued to refuse to permit United 
Nations observers to pass the thirty-eighth parallel to super- 
vise or observe a free election or to verify the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations continued its efforts to 
obtain a freely elected government for all of Korea and, 
at the time of the attack, a United Nations Commission made 
up of representatives of seven nations—Australia, China, El 
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Salvador, France, India, the Philippines and Turkey—was in 
the Republic of Korea. 


Just one day before the attack of June 25th field observers 
attached to the United Nations Commission on Korea had com- 
pleted a routine tour, lasting two weeks, of the military po- 
sitions of the Republic of Korea south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. The report of these international observers stated 
that the Army of the Republic of Korea was organized entirely 
for defense. The observers found the parallel guarded on the 
south side by small bodies of troops in scattered outposts 
with roving patrols. They found no concentration of troops 
and no preparation to attack .. . 


On June 25th, within a few hours after the invasion was 
launched from the north, the Commission reported to the 
United Nations that the attack had come without warning and 
without provocation. The reports from the Commission make 
it unmistakably clear that the attack was naked, deliberate, 
unprovoked aggression, without a shadow of justification . . . 


The attack on the Republic of Korea . . . was a clear 
challenge to the basic principles of the United Nations Charter 
and to -the specific actions taken by the United Nations in 
Korea. If this challenge had not been met squarely, the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations would have been all but 
ended and the hope of mankind that the United Nations 
would develop into an institution of world order would have 
been shattered. 


Prompt action was imperative. The Security Council of 
the United Nations met, at the request of the United States, 
in New York at two o’clock in the afternoon, Sunday June 25th, 
Eastern Daylight Time. Since there is a 14-hour difference 
in time between Korea and New York, this meant that the 
Council convened just 24 hours after the attack began. 


At this meeting, the Security Council passed a resolution 
which called for ‘the immediate cessation of hostilities and 
for the withdrawal of the invading troops to the thirty-eighth 
parallel and which requested the members of the United 
Nations to refrain from giving aid to the northern aggressors 
and to assist in the execution of this resolution. The repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union to the Security Council stayed 
away from the meeting and the Soviet Government has refused 
to support the Council’s resolution. 


The attack launched on June 25th moved ahead rapidly . . . 
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The speed, the scale and the coordination of the attack left 
no doubt that it had been plotted long in advance. 

When the attack came, our Ambassador to Korea, John J. 
Muccio, began the immediate evacuation of American women 
and children from the danger zone. To protect this evacua- 
tion, air cover and sea cover were provided by the Commander 
in Chief of United States Forces in the Far East, General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. In response to urgent appeals 
from the Government of Korea, General MacArthur was im- 
mediately authorized to send supplies of ammunition to the 
Korean defenders. These supplies were sent by air transport, 
with fighter protection. The United States Seventh Fleet was 
ordered north from the Philippines so that it might be avail- 
able in the area. . 

Throughout Monday June 26th, the invaders continued their 
attack with no heed to the resolution of the Security Council 
of the United Nations. Accordingly, in order to support the 
resolution and on the unanimous advice of our civil and mili- 
tary authorities, I ordered United States air and sea forces 
to give the Korean Government troops cover and support. 


On Tuesday June 27th, when the United Nations Commis- 
sion in Korea had reported that the northern troops had 
neither ceased hostilities nor withdrawn to the thirty-eighth 
parallel, the United Nations Security Council met again and 
passed a second resolution recommending that members of the 
United Nations furnish to the Republic of Korea such aid as 
might be necessary to repel the attack and to restore interna- 
tional peace and security in the area. The representative of 
the Soviet Union to the Security Council stayed away from this 
meeting also and the Soviet Government has refused to support 
the Council’s resolution. 


The vigorous and unhesitating actions of the United Nations 
and the United States in the face of this aggression met with 
an immediate arid overwhelming response throughout the free 
world. The first blow of aggression had brought dismay and 
anxiety to the hearts of men the world over. The fateful 
events of the 1930s, when aggression unopposed bred more 
aggression and eventually war, were fresh in our memory. 


But the free nations had learned the lesson of history. 
Their determined and united actions uplifted the spirit of 
free men everywhere. As a result, where there had been dismay 
there is hope; where there had been anxiety there is firm 
determination. 
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Fifty-two of the fifty-nine member nations have supported 
the United Nations action to restore peace in Korea. A number 
. . . have offered military support or other types of as- 
sistance. . . . 


In a third resolution, passed on July 7th, the Security 
Council requested the United States to designate a commander 
for all the forces-of the members of the United Nations in the 
Korean operation and authorized these forces to fly the United 
Nations flag. . . . General MacArthur has been designated as 
commander of these forces. . . . Already, aircraft of two 
nations—Australia and Great ‘Britain—and naval vessels of five 
nations—Australia, Canada, Great Britain, the Netherlands 
and New Zealand—have been made available for operations in 
, the Korean area along with forces of Korea and the United 
‘ States, under General MacArthur’s command. The other offers 

of assistance that have been and will continue to be made 
will be coordinated by the United Nations and by the 
unified command. . 


Only a few countries have failed to support the common 
action to restore the peace. The most important of these is 
the Soviet Union. 


Since the Soviet representative had refused to participate 
in the meetings of the Security Council which took action 
regarding Korea, the United States brought the matter directly 
to the attention of the Soviet Government in Moscow. On June 
27th, we requested the Soviet Government, in view of its known 
close relations with the north Korean regime, to use its in- 
(uence to have the invaders withdraw at once. 

The Soviet Government, in its reply on June 29th and in 
subsequent statements, has taken the position that the attack 
launched by the north Korean forces was provoked by the 
Republic of Korea and that the actions of the United Nations 
Security Council were illegal. 

These Soviet claims are flatly disproved by the facts. 

As the situation has developed, I have authorized a number 
of measures to be taken. Within the first week of the fighting, 
General MacArthur reported, after a visit to the front, that 
the forces from north Korea were continuing to drive south, 
and further support to the Republic of Korea was needed. 
Accordingly, General MacArthur was authorized to use United 
States Army troops in Korea and to use United States aircraft 
of the Air Force and the Navy to conduct missions against  ] 
specific military targets in Korea north of the thirty-eighth 
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parallel, where necessary to carry out the United Nations 
resolution. General MacArthur was also directed to blockade 
the Korean coast. 

United States forces, as they have arrived in the area, 
have fought with great valor. The Army troops have been con- 
ducting a very difficult delaying operation with skill and 
determination, outnumbered many times over by attacking 
troops spearheaded by tanks. Despite the bad weather of the 
rainy season, our troops have been valiantly supported by 
the air and naval forces of both the United States and other 
members of the United Nations. 

In this connection, I think it is important that the nature 
of our military action in Korea be understood. It should be 
made perfectly clear that the action was undertaken as a 
matter of basic moral principle. The United States was going 
to the aid of a nation established and supported by the United 
Nations and unjustifiably attacked by an aggressor force. Con- 
sequently we were not deterred by the relative immediate 
superiority of the attacking forces, by the fact that our base 
of supplies was 5000 miles away or by the further fact that 
we would have to supply our forces through port facilities 
that are far from satisfactory. 

We are moving as rapidly as possible to bring to bear on 
the fighting front larger forces and heavier equipment and to 
increase our naval and air superiority. But it will take time, 
men and materiel to slow down the forces of aggression, bring 
those forces to a halt and throw them back. 


Nevertheless, our assistance to the Republic of Korea has 
prevented the invaders from crushing that nation in a few days 
—as they had evidently expected to do. We are determined to 
support the United Nations in its effort to restore peace and 
security to Korea and its effort to assure the people of Korea 
an opportunity to choose their own form of government free 
from coercion, as expressed in the General Assembly resolutions 


of November 14, 1947 and December 12, 1948. 


The attack upon the Republic of Korea makes it plain 
beyond all doubt that the international communist move- 
ment is prepared to use armed invasion to conquer independent 
nations. 'We must therefore recognize the possibility that 
armed aggression may take place in other areas. 

In view of this, I have already directed that United States 
forces in support of the Philippines be strengthened and that 
military assistance be speeded up to the Philippine Government 
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and to the Associated State of Indo-China and to the forces 
of France in Indo-China. I have also ordered the United States 
Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack upon Formosa, and I have 
requested the Chinese Government on Formosa to cease all air 
and sea operations against the mainland. These steps were at 
once reported to the United Nations Security Council. 

In order that there be no doubt in any quarter about our 
intentions regarding Formosa, I wish to state that the United 
States has no territorial ambitions whatever concerning that 
island, nor do we seek for ourselves any special position or 
privilege on Formosa. The present military neutralization of 
Formosa is ‘without prejudice to political questions affecting 
that island. Our desire is that Formosa not become embroiled 
in hostilities disturbing to the peace of the Pacific and that 
all questions affecting Formosa be settled by peaceful means 
as envisaged in the Charter of the United Nations. . 

It is apparent that the United States is required to increase 
its military strength and preparedness not only to deal with 
the aggression in Korea but also to increase our common 
defense, with other free nations, against further aggression. 
The increased strength needed falls into three categories: 

In the first place, to meet the situation in Korea we shall 
need to send additional men, equipment and supplies to 
General MacArthur’s command as rapidly as possible. 

In the second place, the world situation requires that we 
increase substantially the size and materiel support of our 
Armed Forces, over and above the increases which are needed 
in Korea. 

In the third place, we must assist the free nations asso- 
ciated with us in common defense to augment their military 
strength. 

‘Of the three categories I have just enumerated, the first 
two involve increases in our own military manpower and in 
the material support that our men must have. 

To meet the increased requirements for military manpower, 
I have authorized the Secretary of Defense to exceed the budg- 
eted strength of military personnel for the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, and to use the Selective Service system to such 
extent as may be required in order to obtain the increased 
strength which we must have. I have also authorized the Sec- 
retary of Defense to meet the need for military manpower by 
calling into active Federal service as many National Guard 
units and as many units and individuals of the Reserve forces 
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of the Army, Navy and Air Force as may be required. . 
There are now statutory limits on the sizes of the Armed Forces 
and, since we may need to exceed these limits, I recommend 
that they be removed. 


To increase the level of our military strength will also 
require additional supplies and equipment. Procurement of 
many items has already been accelerated. . . . Further in- 
creases in procurement, resulting in a higher rate of produc- 
tion of military equipment and supplies, will be necessary. 

The increase in the size of the Armed Forces and the ad- 
ditional supplies and equipment which will be needed will 
require additional appropriations. . . . I will transmit to the 
Congress specific requests for appropriations in the amount 
of approximately ten billion dollars. 


The hard facts of the present situation require relentless 
determination and firm action. The course of the fighting 
thus far in Korea shows that we can expect no easy solution 
to the conflict there. We are confronted in Korea with well- 
supplied, well-led forces which have been long trained for 
aggressive action. We and the other members of the United 
Nations who have joined in the effort to restore peace in 
Korea must expect a hard and costly military operation. 

The free world has made it clear, through the United 
Nations, that lawless aggression will be met with force. This 
is the significance of Korea—and it is a significance whose 
importance cannot be over-estimated. 

I shall not attempt to predict the course of events. But I 
am sure that those who have it in their power to unleash 
or withhold acts of armed aggression must realize that new 
recourse to aggression in the world today might well strain to 
the breaking point the fabric of world peace. 

The American people together with other’ free peoples seek 
a new era in world affairs. We seek a world where all men 
may live in peace and freedom, with steadily improving living 
conditions, under governments of their own free choice. 

For ourselves, we seek no territory or domination over 
others. We are determined to maintain our democratic institu- 
tions so that Americans now and in the future can enjoy per- 
sonal liberty, economic opportunity and political equality. . . . 

We will follow the course we have chosen with courage and 
with faith because we carry in our hearts the flame of freedom. 
We are fighting for liberty and for peace—and with God’s 
blessing we shall succeed. 
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BACKGROUND ON KOREA 


INCE 25 June 1950 developments in Korea have occupied 

the attention of the American people and the rest of the 
free world making a stand against Communist aggression. When 
the Communist-controlled north Korea forces launched their 
unprovoked attack across the 38th parallel against south Korea, 
the President of the United States directed United States 
Armed Forces to assist the south Koreans in stemming the Red 
drive from the north. The President’s decision to commit 
American troops, planes and ships to the action was upheld 
by a majority vote of the members of the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

The cornerstone of American policy toward Korea was laid 
during World War II in the Cairo Declaration of December 
1943 in which the United States, the United Kingdom and 
China joined in declaring that, “mindful of the enslavement 
of the people of Korea,” they were determined “that in due 
course Korea shall become free and independent.” This multi- 
lateral pledge was reaffirmed in the Potsdam Declaration of 
July 1945 which was subscribed to by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics when that country entered the war against 
Japan. Although the policy was directed toward the elimina- 
tion of Japanese control over Korea at that time, the intent 
of the United States was that the country should become 
“free and independent” from domination from any outside 
influence. 

When Japan was defeated in 1945 and her 40-year grip on 
the hapless Koreans was broken, American and Soviet forces 
occupied Korea to disarm the Japanese military there. A mili- 
tary decision, designed to facilitate the Japanese surrender, 
provided that Japanese troops north of the 38th parallel should 
surrender to Soviet forces and those south of that line should 
surrender to United States forces. After this decision was 
executed in September 1945, this line was arbitrarily inter- 
preted by the Soviet occupation authorities as creating a per- 
manent boundary between the two military zones over which 
passage was possible only by permission of the military com- 
mander. Persistent efforts by the United States Commander to 
negotiate arrangements with a view to reestablishing the unity 
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of the country failed and as a result the question was referred 
to the two governments concerned for solution. 


In December 1945 the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, assembled in Mos- 
cow, agreed that a provisional Korean democratic government 
should be established for all Korea. The Moscow Agreement, 
also adhered to by the Chinese government, provided that the 
United States and Soviet Commands in Korea were to form a 
Joint Commission which would consult with democratic parties 
and social organizations of Korea and make recommendations 
to the Four Powers regarding the organization of a provisional 
Korean democratic government. The Joint Commission further 
would submit proposals for the joint consideration of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, the USSR, the United Kingdom 
and China, following consultation with the provisional Korean 
government, wherein those Four Powers would exercise trustee- 
ship over Korea for a period up to five years. The Commission 
also would work out proposals—in conjunction with the Korean 
government and democratic organizations—to assist Korean 
people in their progressive development toward independence. 


To meet the urgent administrative and economic problems 
arising out of the division of Korea, the Moscow Agreement 
called for a conference of representatives of the two Commands 
within two weeks. The joint conference convened from 16 Jan- 
uary through 5 February 1946 during which the United States 
Command made every effort to remove the effect of the 38th 
parallel as a barrier and to provide for the consolidation of 
Korea as an administrative and economic whole. Soviet Com- 
mand objections to the United States proposals led to an im- 
passe and the conference finally broke off with the only results 
confined to intermittent exchange of mail and the exchange of 
small military liaison teams. 


The Joint US-USSR Commission provided for by the Moscow 
Agreement began its discussions in Seoul, the Korean capital, 
on 20 March 1946. In the deliberations the Soviet Delegation 
contended that the Joint Commission should consult, in con- 
nection with the formation of the provisional Korean govern- 
ment, only those Korean parties and social organizations which 
had supported in full ihe provisions of the Moscow Agreement. 
In view of the widespread opposition among the Korean people 
to the trusteeship provisions of that agreement, which they 
tended to associate with the Japanese protectorate which pre- 
ceded her annexation of Korea in 1910, the policy espoused by 
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the Soviet Delegation would have excluded from consultation 
a large majority of the Korean people. The Soviet stand 
would have placed in a predominant position the Communist 
minority which had refrained from openly opposing the Mos- 
cow Agreement. The United. States Delegation held to the 
opinion that the Korean people were entitled freely to express 
their views and that acceptance of the Soviet position would 
violate the principle of freedom of speech. The Joint Commis- 
sion adjourned sine die on 8 May 1946 without resolving this 
fundamental issue. 

The stalemate continued when efforts of the United States 
Commander in south Korea to reach a basis of agreement with 
the Soviet Commander in north Korea proved unsuccessful. 

After the breakdown of the Joint Commission discussions in 
1946, a series of notes were exchanged between the United 
States Secretary of State and the Soviet Foreign Minister which 
resulted in the reconvening of the Joint Commission in May 
1947. Despite early indications that the issue had been re- 
solved, the Soviet Delegation in July reverted to the position 
it had taken in the 1946 meetings and for the second time 
the Commission’s efforts were stalemated. 

The Soviet Union rejected a further proposal by the United 
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States in August 1947 that “the Four Powers adhering to the 
Moscow Agreement meet to consider how that agreement may 
be speedily carried out.” 


As a result of the inability of the two powers to reach agree- 
ment, thus further delaying the rightful claims of the Korean 
people to independence, the United States laid the whole 
question of Korean independence before the second regular 
session of the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
17 September 1947. 


A few days later the Soviet Foreign Minister suggested to 
the United States Secretary of State that Soviet and United 
States troops in Korea be withdrawn simultaneously “during 
the beginning of 1948.” This suggestion was rejected by the 
United States on the basis that “the question of withdrawal of 
occupation forces from Korea must be considered an integral 
part of the solution of that problem” which was then before 
the United Nations. 


Subsequent action by the United Nations established a 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea composed 
of nine nations—one of which was the Ukranian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. This Temporary Commission was empowered 
to travel, observe and consult with people of all Korea toward 
the election of representatives to a Korean National Assembly 
which would establish a National Government of Korea. The 
Commission assembled in Seoul in January 1948 with the 
Ukranian member not present. The Soviet Commander in 
north Korea denied the United Nations Temporary Commis 
sion on Korea access to that area under his jurisdiction. The 
United Nations then empowered the Commission to observe 
elections in such parts of Korea as were available to it. This 
meant that elections could be held only in south Korea where 
some 20,000,000 of the 29,000,000 Koreans reside. 


Despite an intensive campaign of terror waged by Commu- 
nists in south Korea—under instructions from Soviet-occupied 
north Korea—to obstruct the elections set for 10 May 1948 
and to force the United Nations Temporary Commission to 
leave Korea, the election was held under conditions prescribed 
by the Commission. Almost 80 per cent of the eligible voters 
registered and an estimated 92.5 per cent of these went to the 
polls and cast their ballots. The government elected under 
the supervision of the United Nations was recognized by the 
United Nations as the legally constituted government for Korea. 
In April ‘1949, however. the Soviet Union vetoed the applica- 
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THE KOREAN FLAG—According to one of the more common in- 
terpretations of the symbols of the Korean flag, the circle, referred 
to as the absolute, represents the sun and the moon or heaven and 
earth. The top half of the circle is red and the bottom half blue. 
The line combinations, or diagrams, in black, are symbolic of the 
four directions of the compass or the “Four Seas’ that were part of 
the ancient Oriental universe. 


Korea In Brief 


POPULATION—approximately 29,000,000. Koreans are a Mongolian 


people, speaking a language intermediate between Mongolian and 
Japanese, with traces of Chinese influence. 


AREA—85,000 square miles, approximately the size of Minnesota. 
POPULATION DENSITY—zone south of the 38th Parallel comprises 


44 per cent of the Korean land area and contains two-thirds of the 
population. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE—largely a rough, irregular mass of 


steep-sided mountains with narrow valley bottoms; scattered plains 
and hills border the highly irregular west coast; cold winters, hot 
summers; annual average rainfall varies from 20 inches in the 
interior to 60 inches on the south coast; subject to variable weather 
of cyclonic storms. 


RESOURCES—gold, coal, iron ore, tungsten, copper, graphite, zinc, lead, 
molybdenum, mica, asbestos, cobalt; water power—1,800,000 horse- 
power developed, 3,000,000 horsepower potential; 20 per cent of 
land arable; principal occupations are agriculture, fishing, mining; 
northern zone contains most of the country’s industry and _ its 
wealth in coal, timber and minerals; southern half comprises most 
of the agricultural area. 


CAPITAL—Seoul (pop. 1,141,766). 


PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS—Pusan—(South Korea) on Korea Strait; In- 


chon—(South Korea) on Yellow Sea; Chongjin—(North Korea) on 
Sea of Japan. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES-navigable waterways, 1107 miles; rail- 
roads, 4500 miles; roads and highways, 14,485 miles; persons per 
passenger car, 13,149. 


COMMUNICATION FACILITIES—telegraph offices, 1019; persons per 


telephone, 324; radio broadcasting stations, 15; persons per radio, 556. 
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tion of the south Korean government for membership in the 
United Nations. 


The representatives elected by the Korean people convened 
as the National Assembly for the first time on 31 May 1948 
and elected as chairman Dr. Syngman Rhee. The Assembly 
adopted a constitution for the Republic of Korea on 12 July 
1948. Rhee was elected president of the Republic of Korea 
by the National Assembly on 20 July 1948. The new govern- 
ment was inaugurated on 15 August 1948 and the United States 
Army Military Government was terminated at midnight on 
that date. Military Government personnel were transferred 
to a civil affairs section in the United States Army Forces in 
Korea for the purpose of assisting in the transfer of govern- 
mental activities to the Korean officials and in order to assure 
continuous maintenance of public order and national security. 


Almost simultaneously with the assumption of authority by 
the Republic of Korea, another government was brought into 
being in the northern zone of Korea. The newly elected 
Supreme People’s Council in north Korea on 9 September 1948 
proclaimed the establishment of a “Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea” which claimed jurisdiction over the entire 
country. The Soviet Union announced the withdrawal of its 
military forces from north Korea in December 1948. However, 
their withdrawal entailed pulling back only a few miles into 
Siberia or Manchuria from which they could return on short 
notice. When they withdrew they left behind a nucleus of 
“security troops” including North Korean police and constabu- 
lary estimated to number about 200,000. These troops were 
equipped with Soviet and surrendered Japanese arms—to 
include tanks and planes. 

The last of the United States forces were withdrawn in July 
1949. However, a military advisory group similar to the one 
maintained by the United States in Greece was left behind to 
assist in the organization and training of some 96,000 South 
Korean troops designed to maintain internal order and resist 
border clashes. This military advisory group was retained in 
Korea at the request of the Korean government. In addition, 
substantial quantities of United States military equipment were 
turned over to the Korean government for the use of its 
security forces. 


On 25 June 1950 Communist forces from north Korea crossed 
the 38th parallel in strength with the apparent objective of 
seizing the entire Korean peninsula and placing it under con- 
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trol of a Soviet-backed North Korean government. In determi- 
nation to prevent this from occurring, the President of the 
United States issued this order (in part) to United States Air 
and Navy Forces on 27 June. The directive was made applic- 
able to Army Forces on 30 June. 

“In Korea the government forces, which were armed to pre- 
vent border raids and to preserve internal security, were at- 
tacked by invading forces from north Korea. The Security 
Council of the United Nations called upon the invading troops 
to cease hostilities and withdraw to the 38th parallel. 

“This they have not done, but on the contrary have pressed 
the attack. The Security Council called upon all members of 
the United Nations to render every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of this resolution. In these circum- 
stances I have ordered United States air and sea forces to give 
the Korean government troops cover and support. 

“The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that 
Communism has passed beyond the use of subversion to con- 
quer independent nations and will now use armed invasion and 
war. It has defied the orders of the Security Council of the 
United Nations issued to preserve international peace and 
security .... 

“T know that all members of the United Nations will con- 
sider carefully the consequences of this latest aggression in 
Korea in defiance of the charter of the United Nations. A 
return to the rule of force in international affairs would have 
far reaching effects. The United States will continue to uphold 
the rule of law... .” 


FLAG OF THE UNITED NATIONS 









THE ARMY’S ROLE IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 


By 


THE HonoraBle FRANK Pace, Jr. 
Secretary of the Army 


HE United States Army today is a fantastically large and 

complex business, involving nearly a million people, uni- 
formed and civilian, and billions of dollars in equipment, 
supplies and services. In addition to our purely military func- 
tions which are highly technical and require great professional 
ability, we also deal in practically every concept known to big 
business. We have tremendous responsibilities for procure- 
ment, transportation, storage, distribution and proper utiliza- 
tion of millions of items of supply and equipment. Our man- 
agement and accounting procedures in this process are far 
more complex and demanding than those of the largest indus- 
tries. We have one of the most far-reaching and complex sys- 
tems of personnel management in the world for our civilians 
and our soldiers. We run the biggest and one of the best edu- 
cational systems in the world; and we also manage off-duty 
education programs, morale and welfare programs, including 
religious, athletic and recreational activities. We maintain a 
medical and hospital system, our own court system, our own 
police force and a vast communications network. We even run 
our own railroads. In fact, it has been said that except for 
farming and mining there is scarcely a civilian activity which 
the Army does not include—and we have done both of those 
on occasions. 

Furthermore, we have had the peculiar problem in recent 
years of managing the most far-reaching occupation and mili- 
tary government venture in history. We have the continuing 
problems of detailed and highly intricate preparedness plan- 
ning with American industry; extensive research and develop- 
ment programs; and maintenance of vigorous, ready reserve 
forces throughout the Nation. 





From an address at the graduation exercises of the United States Military 
Academy, 6 June 1950. 
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Many of our senior commanders have responsibilities which 
include nearly all of these functions. Our junior officers, of 
company and battery grade, are responsible for hundreds of 
men and thousands of dollars’ worth of equipment and for 
getting the most possible good out of those men and that 
equipment. 

We are placing the greatest emphasis on sound and efficient 
management of our resources in order to make the most eco- 
nomical and effective use of them. This is imperative if we 
are to solve our two-fold problem of providing adequate de- 
fense forces without excessive budgets which might threaten 
our overall national economy. A healthy American economy 
is probably the one greatest deterrent to war today and the 
best guarantee of victory in case war should come. For peace, 
as always, is our goal—but strength is the basis of its achieve- 
ment. 

There are some who consider the Army to be a less technical, 
less scientific service than the Navy and Air Force. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Scientific emphasis through 
vigorous research and development programs is nowhere more 
vital than it is in the Army. Our Army, as I hardly need 
remind you, not only is outnumbered tremendously by the 
ground forces of our most dangerous antagonist but is also at 
a disadvantage in certain categories of equipment, most notably 
in tanks. 

It is therefore obvious that we in the Army depend to a 
3reat extent upon intensive scientific research and develop- 
ment, directed at equipping our ground forces and the ground 
forces of our allies with such advanced and superior weapons 
that they can overcome the numerical advantage of our poten- 
tial enemies. 

It is generally recognized that the greatest present threat 
to civilization, as we know it, is the possibility that Western 
Europe may be overrun by hostile ground forces. The best 
way to prevent such a catastrophe is to be prepared to meet 
those hostile masses with superior American and allied ground 
troops. These troops must be better led, better equipped, more 
highly trained, and more effectively supported by air and 
naval forces. 

The great scientific advances we made in weapons during 
World War II have been extended in recent years. The 
more recent developments in guided missiles and rockets, 
target-seeking equipment, and the possibilities of tactical use 
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of atomic weapons may well mean that many of the instru- 
ments of warfare as we have known them will soon be obsolete. 
However, let me caution you that these new weapons are not 
all in the hands of our troops today. Some are weapons of the 
future, but of the not-too-distant future. 

Modern warfare requires a marriage of all the sciences, 
technical developments, and all the learned professions. As 
members of the Armed Forces, you will have to perfect your- 
selves in its highly technical specialties. But your responsi- 
bility is greater than that, for you also must be leaders who 
can weld together all the contributing factors and specialties 
which make up modern warfare. You not only must master 
the weapons and techniques at your immediate disposal, but 
also the more unconventional techniques, such as psychological 
warfare, chemical, biological and radiological warfare, and 
other new developments as they arise, relating all of them to 
the powerful economy and .the great industrial potential which 
have been, and remain, our most formidable weapon of de- 
fense and offense. 

In brief, you will have failed to meet the challenge of your 
profession if you fail to learn the potentialities of all these 
fields and how their end-products can be welded together to 
insure victory on the ground battlefield. 

But in addition to all these tremendous responsibilities, 
there is one other, greater than all the others: You, as pro- 
fessional officers, are going to have to think more clearly and 
more deliberately than any preceding generation about the 
democratic principles and ideals to which you have dedicated 
your careers and your lives. This is also an urgent obligation 
of all the citizens of America today. It is imperative that the 
people of this Nation crystallize in their minds and anchor in 
their hearts a true and definite awareness of the democratic 
tradition which our forebears fought so hard to attain and 
which we have too long taken for granted. 

The grim struggle which occupies the entire world today is 
simply the latest version of the age-old conflict between free- 
dom and tyranny. In the terms of our times, it is a battle 
between democracy and totalitarianism. It has accurately been 
described as a battle for men’s minds—and we are joined des- 
perately in that battle today. But unless we pursue the struggle 
unremittingly and unless we are armed with clear, unqualified 
conviction as to our purposes, we can have little hope of win- 
ning, without resort to a war which no nation would really win. 
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THE ARMED SERVICES 
AND CIVIL DEFENSE 


By 


COLONEL BARNET W. BEERS 


ARKING a long forward stride in gearing the planning 
M of the Department of Defense to the civil defense effort 
of the Nation, Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson has desig- 
nated specific areas of responsibility for the military Depart- 
ments and other agencies of the Department of Defense. The 
Secretary’s memorandum charts in broad outline the scope of 
civil defense plans currently being prepared by Department of 
Defense agencies for presentation to the National Security 
Resources Board in the Fall. 

By direction of the President, the National Security Re- 
sources Board in March 1949 assumed leadership in planning 
for civil defense. W. Stuart Symington, former Secretary of 
the Air Force, is chairman of the Board, and Paul J. Larsen, 
its Director of Civilian Mobilization, is in charge of the Civil 
Defense Program. Mr. Larsen summarizes the overall appor- 
tionment of responsibilities as follows: “Civil defense is a na- 
tional task which must be shared by all levels of government 
—Federal, state and local. The Federal Government has the 
important obligation of developing and furnishing to the states 
and local governments the information, advice and guidance 
which they need to develop sound plans for their own commu- 
nities. The detailed planning for specific communities must 
be done by local governments.” 

Within this general framework, the Department of Defense 
will provide technical and other assistance within the spheres 
delineated in Secretary Johnson’s memorandum. The Assistant 
for Civil Defense Liaison in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense—a position created in August 1949—has the mission 
of providing full coordination of civil defense matters within 





COLONEL BARNET W. BEERS, Army General Staff (Infantry), is Assist- 
ant for Civil Defense Liaison, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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the Department of Defense and effective liaison with agencies 
outside the Department. 

Secretary Johnson’s current directive permits direct coordi- 
nation by Department of Defense staff agencies and military 
Departments with other Government agencies except when 
those actions involve establishment or change of policy. Fur- 
ther, each Department or agency assigned responsibilities by 
the directive is authorized to call upon the other Departments 
or agencies for any assistance it may require. 

Formal plans developed by Defense Department agencies will 
be submitted to the Secretary of Defense for coordination with 
the National Security Resources Board and with other civil 
planning agencies. Those plans which involve civilian volun- 
teer participation will not be implemented unilaterally until 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. Plans submitted by the 
military Departments will be forwarded through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

As outlined by the Secretary of Defense in his 24 April 1950 
directive, the following responsibilities are allocated to the 
military Departments and Department of Defense agencies. 


The Department of the Army 


Policies, plans and recommendations for civilian auxiliaries 
in antiaircraft, auxiliary military police and similar programs. 

Coordination with the Department of the Navy in planning 
for coastal visual surveillance from the shore. 


Development of an explosive ordnance disposal program 
(unexploded bombs, missiles and projectiles) within the sphere 
of its responsibility and coordination of a total program in 
collaboration with the Department of the Navy. 


Technical, training and planning assistance in this ordnance 
disposal program to other civil defense planning agencies 
within the means available and in accordance with established 
policies. 

Planning for emergency military support of operations for 
civil defense and related matters in those instances involving 
enemy created disaster wherein the civil defense organizations 
are unprepared or otherwise incapable of operating without 
this support; and for coordination of participation of the 
Departments of the Navy and the Air Force in this activity. 

Coordination with the Departments of the Navy and the Air 
Force as appropriate in deception methods. 
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The Department of the Navy 


Planning civilian participation in auxiliary coastal, river and 
harbor patrols and other similar active defense measures. 

Harbor and coastal passive defense programs, including 
coordination with the Department of the Army in the require- 
ments for coastal visual surveillance from the shore. 


Collaboration with the Department of the Army in the 
development of an explosive ordnance disposal program. 

Coordination with the Department of the Army in the Navy 
participation in the emergency military support of operations 
for civil defense and related matters. 

Determination as to the necessity for deception measures 
designed to aid antisubmarine warfare and to deny naviga- 
tional assistance to enemy surface and sub-surface vessels (such 
as dimout, blackout, control of electronics emissions, camou- 
flage). In the event the determination is affirmative, the devel- 
opment of specific plans, techniques and proposed regulations 
for enforcement by civil authorities. Coordination with the 
Departments of the Army and the Air Force in the determina- 
tion of such deception measures in all areas where there is an 
overlapping interest. 


The Department of the Air Force 


Operations of the Civil Air Patrol for civil defense and allied 
programs under existing provisions therefor. 

Determination as to the necessity for deception measures 
designed to deny air navigational assistance and bombing accu- 
racy to enemy aircraft (such as blackout, control of electronic 
emissions, smoke screens, camouflage). In the event deter- 
minations are affirmative, planning will include technical re- 
quirements and suggested regulations for enforcement by civil 
authorities. Planning will be coordinated with the Depart- 
ments of the Army and the Navy. 

Planning and operation of an aircraft observer system in- 
volving use of civilian volunteers as an augmentation of the 
radar screen. 

Development of plans for a prototype civil air raid warning 
system with the assistance of civil authorities designed for use 
as guidance and implementation by civil authorities. 

Operation of a military air raid warning system, and a lim- 
ited interim civil air raid warning system for the period 
extending at least until the end of fiscal year 1951. 
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Coordination with the Department of the Army in the Air 
Force participation in the emergency support of operations 
for civil defense and related matters. 

The Munitions Board 

Coordination and consolidation of technical data on_pro- 
tective construction as it pertains to production facilities essen- 
tial to the logistical support of the Armed Forces. 

Coordination of manpower requirements for participation of 
civilians in military defense programs. 

Coordination of problems of dispersion of plants, facilities 
and materiel essential to logistical support of Armed Forces. 

Analysis, consolidation and review of the logistical require- 
ments received from the military Departments for military 
support of operations for civil defense and related matters, 
arising from Joint Chiefs of Staff action (see below); proc- 
essing these requirements in accordance with established pro- 
cedure for mobilization and industrial mobilization planning. 


The Research and Development Board 

Analysis of Department of Defense research and develop- 
ment programs to determine which ones are pertinent to and 
applicable in the area of civil defense responsibilities and 
advising the Secretary of Defense Assistant for Civil Defense 
Liaison. 

Determination of the relevance to military programs of spe- 
cific civil defense research and development projects proposed 
for assignment to the Department of Defense, and designation 
of appropriate agency to undertake the project. 

Allocation to appropriate Department of Defense agency of 
funds made available to the Department of Defense for civil 
defense research and development. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Review and coordination of plans for military test exercises 
of civil defense and related matters which involve joint par- 
ticipation of more than one service. 

Consideration of the feasibility of making military support 
available, when plans for civil defense operations contemplate 
military support. 

Furnishing to the responsible civil defense planning authori- 
ties, through the Secretary of Defense, guidance as to areas 
which, because of their high importance from the military 
viewpoint, are considered probable targets for some form of 
enemy attack and should be given appropriate attention in 
civil defense planning. 





THE HERITAGE OF 
VALLEY FORGE 


By 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 


HE ideas set forth in the Declaration of Independence 

shattered political shackles as old as humanity. Through 
the mounting years, since they were written, they have 
heartened others across the world in defiance of tyranny. 
They still inspire men to labor and to sacrifice—even to risk 
the grim tragedy of war, that human freedom may not be 
torn from peoples, by themselves too weak to resist ruthless 
attack. 

The world is now locked in an intense struggle between 
opposing political systems. One of these is the free system 
under which we live; the other is the Communistic doctrine 
with its practices of absolute dictatorship. Those who seek to 
destroy free government use every means to gain their ends— 
the sheer brute force of weapons, the sneak attack, the brazen lie 
of propaganda, the infiltration of traitors, the false promises 
that conceal black designs. They plot to confuse, weaken, 
divide or cripple those who support the principles so clearly 
and. ‘sharply defined in 1776. 

The outcome is vital to: us and to the future. We, as citizens, 
either resolutely uphold the purposes our forefathers here de- 
fended or we miserably fail to measure up to and to sustain 
our American birthright. Neglect could be as damaging as 
attack and—I believe—any among us who embraces Commu- 
nism or its purposes thereby becomes an enemy of America. By 
no juggling of words or twisting of ideas can a citizen of this 
country justify an alliance with the forces of dictatorship and 
Communistic enslavement. 

Because disloyalty is an offense of the most profound import, 
we must be especially careful to avoid hurling the charge of 





From an address at the National Boy Scout Jamboree, Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, 4 July 1950. 
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Communist against any who may merely disagree with us. 
Respect for our own free system requires that we speak and 
act against others with restraint until factual evidence estab- 
lishes guilt. 

In the world conflict, national neutrality is futile, if not 
impossible. It is the badge that marks the next victim. There- 
fore, we must support those with whom our kinship and our 
friendship are clearly established by common devotion to the 
freedom of men. The cost of effective help is great and risks 
are sometimes fearful. But the alternative is an enslaved 
world. Even in the mighty United States, if surrounded solely 
by hostile areas, men could not permanently continue free. 

At this moment, a friendly republic suffers outrageous in- 
vasion. The South Koreans’ only crime has been the desire 
to live their own lives as they choose, at peace with the rest 
of the world. The American decision to assist them was in- 
escapable. The alternative would be another kind of Munich, 
with all the disastrous consequences that followed in the wake 
of that fatal error twelve years ago. Now, our decision must be 
carried to its conclusion by whatever means are necessary. 
In firmness for decency and readiness for any eventuality lies 
the only possible route to the peace and friendliness with all 
the world we so earnestly seek. The end is difficult to see. But 
for us in Valley Forge, where every field and hill and stream 
reminds us of George Washington, how can we doubt eventual 
success if we meet these issues firmly? 

Valley Forge is an eternal witness to the worth—and to the 
cost—of the liberty we possess. Men here proved that they 
valued it above comfort or safety, as they paid for it in pain 
and blood and life. We pray that no obligation to our country 
may ever again demand such a price, but anyone who dodges 
the least duty of citizenship nullifies, that much, the heroism 
of Valley Forge. 

They shall lose freedom who think it may be preserved 
without sweat and sacrifice. 

Among ourselves we do not speak openly and frankly as 
often as we should of patriotism and love of country. It is 
not that we fear the jeering of the smart aleck. Possibly, we 
forget that men grow in stature only as they daily rededicate 
themselves to a noble faith. More likely we thoughtlessly 
assume our blessings of liberty to be indestructible. 


True patriotism places the public good above individual 
advantage. It is not tainted by false pride in might, in size, 
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in overwhelming power; it never seeks to compel others to a 
blind obedience to our wishes. Fortunate are we whose devo- 
tion is to a country that seeks the good of all of its citizens 
without distinction, that firmly champions the cause of human 
rights and offers the hand of true friendship to every other 
nation whose purpose is peace and justice. 

May none of us be backward in seeking ways to perform 
our duty to the Nation. Let us not be discouraged if some 
seem to be slackers who deride our earnestness and selfishly 
profit out of our sacrifices. Every society, every crowd has its 
weaklings, its cowards, its self-centered individuals. We must 
not be influenced by their actions—if we are to escape the 
shame that is theirs. 

Leadership is measured by example and action and earnest- 
ness of spirit—not by years of age. The glory of this Nation 
is that it was conceived in courage, born in sacrifice and 
reached its maturity in the unselfish devotion and labor of 
patriots. So long as time endures, America will need these 
qualities of her citizens. And so long as these qualities do 
endure, so long will this country stand free, strong and 
preeminent among the nations. 





ARMY INFORMATION CHIEFS 


Responsible for Army information activities 
centering in the Office of the Chief of Infor- 
mation are Major General Floyd L. Parks, 
Chief of Information (right), and Brigadier 
General Eugene L. Harrison (left), who was 
assigned as Deputy Chief on 14 July. After 
a succession of key assignments in the Euro- 
pean Theater during World War II, General 
Parks became Director, Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department, in 1945. In March 
1950 he was appointed Chief of Information. 
General Harrison is a veteran of World War II 
campaigns in North Africa and the European 
Theater. He served as Chief of the Special 
Information Section, Army Ground Forces, 
from July 1945 until moving to the Far East 
Command in February 1948 as Chief of Staff 
of I Corps, the post he held prior to his 
present assignment. 





ARMY ORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1950 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL G. Emery Baya 


ITH the passage of the Army Organization Act of 1950 

(Public Law 581—8lst Congress) and its approval by the 
President on 28 June 1950, the statutory basis of the Army was 
revamped to conform to realistic postwar requirements. In 
providing new statutory authority for the organization of the 
Army, the Act introduces an element of flexibility that permits 
the Secretary of the Army to make necessary changes without 
resort to additional legislation. The Act went into effect on 
28 June 1950. 

Appearing before the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., explained the necessity 
for the Act. “If some legislation is not enacted before ex- 
piration of Title I of the First War Powers Act,” he pointed 
out, “it will be necessary for the Army and the Department of 
the Army to revert to the organization existing in 1941. That 
would result in the reestablishment of a now antiquated or- 
ganization which would not only be undesirable but would 
seriously interfere with the ability of the Army to meet the 
needs of the day.” 

In his appearance before the same Committee, General J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, added, “The Army today 
is organized under the authority granted by Title I of the 
First War Powers Act of 1941. Under that authority the or- 
ganization of the Army has been modified frequently and con- 
siderably during the last nine years. This is particularly true 
at the departmental level. The changes were first necessitated 
by the demands of war, and more recently by the requirements 
of demobilization and by the adjustments which have been 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL G. EMERY BAYA, Army General Staff 
(Artillery), was assigned in March 1948 to the Office of the Army Comp- 
troller where he was instrumental in preparing studies, plans and pre- 
liminary drafts of the proposed Army Organization Bill. 
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necessary as the result of major postwar enactments, partic- 
ularly the National Security Act of 1947 and the 1949 amend- 
ments to that Act.” 


Essentially, the Army Organization Act of 1950 consolidates 
and revises numerous laws affecting the organization of the 
Army Establishment, enacted at different times in the past. 
Many of these laws were an accumulation of piecemeal enact- 
ments superimposed upon earlier laws. For example, the Act 
of 14 February 1903 which created the General Staff super- 
imposed that staff agency upon previously existing staff agencies. 
In another instance, the National Defense Act of 1916 placed 
on the statute books many basic organizational provisions but 
did not repeal earlier conflicting laws, some of them written 
in the early days of the Republic. 








kkkkk 


“The President is authorized to enlist. a force of Indians 
not exceeding one thousand, who shall act as scouts in the 
Territories and Indian country. They shall be discharged 
when the necessity for their service shall cease, or at the 
discretion of the department commander.—R. S. 1112; 10 
U.S.C. 611.” This provision of law repealed by the Army 
Organization Act of 1950. 








* 





In fact, never since the adoption of the Constitution had 
there been any comprehensive Act repealing previous organiza- 
tional laws and treating the entire problem of Army organiza- 
tion. This the Army Organization Act of 1950 undertakes to 
do, with these exceptions: It does not change the laws that 
have been enacted since the close of hostilities in World War 
II, nor does it change the laws pertaining to the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserve Corps, or the civil or military 
functions of the Corps of Engineers. The Act deals only with 
the internal organization of the Army Establishment and does 
not in any way enlarge, limit, or otherwise modify the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended (the Unification Act). 

The Army Organization Act provides a much more flexible 
charter for the organization of the Army and the Department 
of the Army than has heretofore been authorized by law. 
Whereas earlier statutes prescribed the powers and duties of 
each of the Chiefs of the Administrative and Technical Serv- 
ices, the 1950 Act stipulates only that they shall perform such 
duties as may from time to time be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army. Earlier statutes prescribing the duties and 
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manner and its members shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary 


The Army Staff shall be organized in such 
of the Army (or required by law) 
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powers of the chiefs of services (except those relating to the 
Judge Advocate General and the Chief of Engineers) are either 
repealed or amended so as to place those powers and duties 
in the purview of the Secretary of the Army, rather than spell- 
ing out the specific responsibilities of each chief of service. 
This imparts a flexibility to the Department that is in keeping 
with the principle advocated by the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government— 
namely, that good administration requires that the department 
head be given full authority to organize and control his depart- 
ment, and that separate authorities not be vested by statute in 
subordinate components. 

Under the Act, the Secretary of the Army is given broad 
authority to prescribe organizational arrangements throughout 
the Army Establishment. This flexibility not only enables the 
Army to keep abreast of developments in the seience of war- 
fare and in the moulding of an effective team of land, sea, 
and air forces; it also permits changes in Army organization 
that are necessary or desirable for mobilization and active mili- 
tary operations. 

In general, the Act encompasses three main areas of legis- 
lative change—the organization of the Department of the 
Army, the organization of the Army, and a final portion de- 
voted to the repeal of conflicting and outmoded laws. 

As defined in the Act, the term “Army Establishment” means 
all organizations, forces, agencies, installations and activities, 
including the Department of the Army, all members of the 
Army, all property of every kind and character—real, personal, 
and mixed—and all civilian personnel, under the control or 
supervision of the Secretary of the Army. The term “Depart- 
ment of the Army” means the executive part of the Army 
Establishment at the seat of government. 


Organization of the Department of the Army 


Title I of the Act provides for a Secretary, an Under Secre- 
tary, and two Assistant Secretaries of the Army. 

Secretary of the Army: Title I, Section 101, prescribes that 
the Secretary of the Army “shall be responsible for and shall 
have the authority necessary to conduct all affairs of the Army 
Establishment, including but not limited to those necessary 
or appropriate for the training, operations, administration, 
logistical support and maintenance, welfare, preparedness, and 
effectiveness of the Army, including research and develop-- 
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ment, and such other activities as may be prescribed by the 
President or the Secretary of Defense as authorized by law.” 
This section further provides that the Secretary may make 
such assignments and details of members of the Army and 
civilian personnel as he thinks proper, and may prescribe the 
duties of the members and civilian personnel so assigned. It 
also provides that the Secretary of the Army may assign to the 
Under Secretary and to the Assistant Secretaries such of his 
duties as he may consider proper, and that officers of the Army 
shall report to the Secretary, the Under Secretary, or either 
Assistant Secretary, as the Secretary prescribes. 

The Army Staff: Title II, Section 201, provides that “There 
shall be in the Department of the Army a staff, which shall be 
known as the Army Staff . . .” The Army Staff shall con- 
sist of the Chief of Staff; a Vice Chief of Staff; not to exceed 
three Deputy Chiefs of Staff and not to exceed five Assistant 
Chiefs of Staff; the Chief of Engineers, Chief Signal Officer, 
Adjutant General, Quartermaster General, Chief of Finance, 
Chief of Ordnance, Chief Chemical Officer (formerly “Chief of 
the Chemical Corps”), Chief of Transportation, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Judge Advocate General, Chief of Chaplains, Inspector 
General, Provost Marshal General, Assistant Surgeon General 
(who shall be an officer in the Dental Corps), Assistant Judge 
Advocate General, such other deputies and assistants as the 
Secretary of the Army may prescribe; and such other members 
of the Army and such civilian personnel as may be assigned or 
detailed by the Secretary. (See chart.) 

Previous laws had merely established at different times the 
various key officers in the Department. The present Act, 
however, provides in one section for a complete “Army Staff” 
in the Department of the Army. 

Title II prescribes the duties of the Army Staff, but, except 
for the Chief of Staff and the Inspector General, it does not 
prescribe the duties of the individual members of the Staff. 
As provided by the Act, the Army Staff renders professional 
aid and assistance to the Secretary, the Under Secretary, 
and the Assistant Secretaries of the Army. It prepares plans, 
conducts inspections, and makes reports. It prepares detailed 
instructions for the execution of approved plans and acts as 
the agent of the Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff in 
coordinating the action of all organizations of the Army Estab- 
lishment. 

The Army General Staff: The Act provides that the Army 
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Staff shall be organized in such manner as the Secretary of the 
Army may prescribe, and that part of it may be designated 
the Army General Staff. 

Limitations on Duty in the Department of the Army: The 
Congress inserted in Title II a provision limiting the number 
of Army officers who may be on duty in the Department of the 
Army to 3000, of whom not more than 1000 may be detailed or 
assigned to duty on or with the Army General Staff. How- 
ever, flexibility is provided by a provision that these numerical 
limits shall not apply upon a finding by the President that 
an increase is in the national interest, and shall not apply in 
time of war or national emergency declared by the Congress. 

Another provision makes statutory the well-established Army 
policy of rotation of officers. The Act provides that a commis- 
sioned officer on duty in the Department of the Army shall 
serve for a tour of duty not to exceed four years, and that 
upon relief from such duty he shall not again be assigned 
within two years to duty in the Department. However, the 
Secretary is given authority to make exceptions in the public 
interest. The Act provides that this provision shall not take 
effect until one year after enactment of the Act. 

The Chief of Staff: Careful and extended consideration 
was given by the Congress to the duties of the Chief of Staff and 
to his relation to the Secretary of the Army. The Act pro- 
vides that “The Chief of Staff shall preside over the Army 
Staff. Subject to the provisions of Section 101 of the Act, 
he shall be directly responsible to the Secretary of the Army 
for the efficiency of the Army, its state of preparation for 
military operations, and plans therefor. He shall transmit to 
the Secretary of the Army the plans and recommendations of 
the Army Staff, shall advise him in regard thereto, and, upon 
the approval of such plans or recommendations by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, he shall act as the agent of the Secretary of 
the Army in carrying the same into effect.” Except as other- 
wise prescribed by law, the Chief of Staff performs his duties 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Army. 


Organization of the Army 


Title III establishes the basic charter for the organization 
of the Army. Briefly, its principal provisions include: 

Composition of the Army: Section 301 provides for the three 
components of the Army as heretofore prescribed by law—the 
Regular Army, the National Guard of the United States, and 
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the Organized Reserve Corps. The Regular Army is defined’ 
in Section 302 as that component of the Army which consists. 
of persons whose continuous service on active duty in both 
peace and war is contemplated by law, and of persons who. 
are retired members of the Regular Army. 

Army Commands and Territorial Organizations: Section 
303 provides that the Army shall be divided into such com- 
mands, forces, and organizations as may be directed by the 
Secretary of the Army. Section 304 provides that, for Army 
purposes, the United States and other territories in which the 
Army may be stationed, may be divided into such areas as the 
Secretary of the Army may direct. 

Organized Peacetime Establishment: Section 305 provides 
that the peacetime organization of the Army Establishment, in- 
cluding the Organized Reserve Corps and National Guard, shall 
include all elements and personnel necessary to form the basis 
for a complete and immediate mobilization for the national 
security. 

Branches of the Army: Section 306 provides for two kinds 
of branches of the Army—basic and special. Although these 
two types of branches came into existence as a result of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, their designation as “basic” 
and “special” is new. 

The basic branches are those to which officers of the Regu- 
lar Army and other members of the Army are assigned by the 
Secretary of the Army. Regular officers of the basic branches 
are appointed by the President to commissioned officer grades 
in the Regular Army without specification as to branch, and 
they are carried on a single promotion list. 

Section 306 names twelve basic branches and authorizes 
“such other basic branches as the Secretary of the Army deems 
to be necessary.” The Secretary thus has continuing authority 
to establish any new basic branches that he believes will con- 
tribute to the efficiency of the Army. Further enhancing the 
flexibility of his authority, the Act does not prescribe the 
functions or the strengths of the basic branches. The basic 
branches are not established as autonomous entities but are 
treated as career fields of specialization to which members 
of the Army are assigned by the Secretary of the Army. As 
provided in Section 306, the Secretary of the Army, during any 
war or national emergency hereafter declared by the Congress, 
may discontinue or consolidate the basic branches named in the 


Act. 
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The following twelve basic branches are named in the Act: 


Infantry 

Armor (a continuation of the Cavalry) 

Artillery (consolidating Field Artillery and the Coast Artillery Corps) 
Corps of Engineers 

Signal Corps 

Adjutant General’s Corps (formerly “Department”) 
Quartermaster Corps 

Finance Corps (formerly “Department”) 

Ordnance Corps (formerly “Department”) 

Chemical Corps 

Transportation Corps (not heretofore established by statute) 
Military Police Corps (not heretofore established by statute) 

The special branches comprise those branches which have 
separate promotion lists for their Regular Army officers. 
Their officers are appointed and commissioned by the President 
in specific branches. The special branches designated in the 
Act are: 

The several corps of the Army Medical Service (formerly “Medical 
Department”) which are: Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary 
Corps, Medical Service Corps, Army Nurse Corps, and Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps; 

The Judge Advocate General’s Corps 

The Chaplains 

General Staff Officers and Inspectors General: Section 306 
also provides that commissioned officers may be detailed as 
general staff officers and as inspectors general, and that mem- 
bers of the Army may be detailed to particular fields, includ- 
ing but not limited to the fields of intelligence, counterin- 
telligence and military government. The Act repeals laws 
which established a “General Staff Corps” and an “Inspector 
General’s Department.” However, the Act does not require 
any change in the existing practice of detailing officers as gen- 
eral staff officers or as inspectors general either with the Army 
Staff or with troops. 

Women’s Army Corps: Title III further provides that 
there shall be a Women’s Army Corps as now authorized by 
law. The WAC is not classified as either a basic or a special 
branch, inasmuch as branches represent career fields of spe- 
cialization, and members of the WAC may be assigned to any 
branch or career field. 


Changes in Basic Legislation 
The Act repeals many laws, some of which are reenacted 
without substantial modification. Others are replaced by new 
provisions which result in definite changes in substance. In 
many instances the changes made permanent by the Act had 
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already been temporarily accomplished under the authority 
granted by Title I of the First War Powers Act, but they could 
not have remained in effect upon expiration of the War Powers 
Act without passage of new legislation. Many other laws re- 
pealed by the Act were plainly obsolete. (See boxes.) In all, 
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“The Quartermaster General of the Army shall provide 
suitable accommodations for the horses, carriages, and other 
vehicles of the President and the Executive Office in the 
stables maintained in the District of Columbia by and for 
the use of his department.—3 U.S.C. 108.” This provision of 
law repealed ‘by the Army Organization Act of 1950. 


* 











the laws repealed by the Act occupied 104 sections of the 
United States Code. 

Among the more important changes in substance resulting 
from the passage of the Army Organization Act: 

(1) The position of Vice Chief of Staff is established by 
statute for the first time. This position was in existence under 
the War Powers Act. 

(2) Three Deputy Chiefs of Staff are authorized by the Act, 
whereas previous law authorized only one Deputy Chief of 
Staff. There were in existence under the War Powers Act three 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff, counting the Comptroller of the Army. 

(3) The offices of Chief of Infantry, Chief of Cavalry, Chief 
of Field Artillery, and Chief of Coast Artillery are abolished 
by the Act. Under the War Powers Act these offices had been 
vacant since early 1942. 

(4) The positions of Chief of Transportation and Provost 
Marshal General are established by statute for the first time. 
These positions were in existence under the War Powers Act. 

(5) A law repealed by the Act charged the Quartermaster 
General with “the transportation of the Army by land and 
water.” That law was in conflict with current organization. 
Transportation of the Army by land is a function of the Chief 
of Transportation; and by sea of the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service, operated by the Navy. 

(6) A law repealed by the Act charged the Quartermaster 
General with the procurement of motor vehicles. That law 
was in conflict with current organization. Procurement of motor 
vehicles is a function of the Chief of Ordnance. 

(7) The Act repeals previous laws which provided for the 
Cavalry and the Coast Artillery Corps, and prescribes that 
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“the Armor shall be a continuation of the Cavalry”; and that 
“the Artillery shall be a continuation of the Field Artillery 
and the Coast Artillery Corps.” Thus the names of these 
historic branches have passed from the statute books. (See 
“Arm of Speed and Violence,” this issue.) 

(8) The Military Police Corps and the Transportation Corps 
are authorized by statute for the first time. These two branches 
were in existence under the War Powers Act. 

(9) A provision in the National Defense Act of 1916 repealed 
by the Army Organization Act charged the Secretary of War 
with responsibility for industrial mobilization. The National 
Security Act of 1947 places this responsibility on the National 
Security Resources Board and Munitions Board. 

(10) The National Defense Act of 1916 prescribed that each 
branch would consist of a chief, a specified number of officers, 
and a specified number of enlisted men. The Army Organiza- 
tion Act repeals the mentioned provisions, except a section 
pertaining to the Corps of Engineers, and establishes the 
branches on a much more flexible basis. 
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“Fuel may be furnished to commissioned officers on the 
active list by the Quartermaster’s Department, for the actual 
use of such officers only, at the rate of three dollars per 
cord for standard oak wood, or at an equivalent rate for other 
kinds of fuel, the amount so furnished to each to be limited 
to the officer’s actual personal necessities as certified to by 
him.—Act of 12 June 1906 (34 Stat. 250); 10 U.S.C. 1240.” 
This provision of law repealed by the Army Organization 
Act of 1950. 








* 





(11) The Army Organization Act repeals laws fixing the 
duties of the chiefs of services and provides that they shall 
perform duties as prescribed by the Secretary of the Army. 
The laws repealed contained provisions which charged the 
chiefs of services with the procurement and supply of specific 
classes of property. Some of these duties were inconsistent 
with current organization. 


Conclusion 
The Army Organization Act of 1950 is progressive legislation 
which establishes in one Act the basic charter for the organiza- 
tion of the Army and the Department of the Army. The 
flexibility of the Act should permit the maintenance of an 
up-to-date organization which will enable the Army to fulfill 
its tasks with efficiency, economy, and dispatch. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL Paut M. RoBINETT 


OU could always identify the arm by its column of dust. 

As the units passed by, you looked up into dirty faces— 
hard faces reflecting the jolting of many miles of dusty road. 
Sometimes you envied them, for these men always rode on 
something. You walked, and your marches were quieter; theirs 
always rang of noise and clatter. 

Maybe you saw them at Chapultepec, at Gettysburg, on the 
Mexican Border, on Luzon, at Sidi Bou Zid, on the Anzio 
beachhead, in the great Lorraine offensive, or in the Pacific 
jungles. Their deaths were as sudden and final as yours, but 
with them there was often an added violence as horses with 
men fell onto men—or in more recent days when metal sheared 
in struck tanks which exploded and burned. 

The men of this arm were prone to charge ahead with un- 
bridled momentum. If you knew them in the “hell for leather” 
days, or later when they coined new mottos such as “Old Iron- 
sides” or “Hell on Wheels,” they would tell you that their 
mission called for fast thinking, quick decisions and swift 
action in combat. This speed or drive, like “shock,” was one 
of their many traditions—traditions which date back 173 years 
when the arm was created as four Light Dragoon regiments 
during the Revolutionary War. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL PAUL M. ROBINETT, U. S. Army, Retired, is 


Chief, Applied Studies Division, Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department: of the Army. 
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Today the name of Cavalry, as it pertains to the arm, passes 
with the Army Organization Act of 1950. (See page 28.) 
The tradition, however, survives and the basic doctrine applies 
under the new name of Armor—“The Armor shall be a con- 
tinuation of the Cavalry.” 

The transition from a horse-mounted cavalryman to a gun- 
heavy, armored, tracked vehicle mounted by a crew has been 
gradual and marked by increases in mobility, speed and battle- 
field violence necessary to success in modern combat. The 
present-day Armor carries forward the old cavalry functions 
of reconnaissance and security missions and of pursuit and 
shock action. 

Some 3906* Regular and Reserve officers on active duty are 
affected by the current change—but only in respect to the 
change in name of their arm. The great majority of these 
officers—professionals at the trade of combat, realists in their 
knowledge and appreciation of fire power, speed and mobil- 


* 1655 Regular officers, and 2251 Reserve officers on active duty. About 
340 officers detailed in the arm will now have the option of selecting 
Armor as their permanent combat field. 
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Charge of the Kentuckians at Buena Vista in the Mexican campaign, 
1847, as depicted in an old print. 
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ity—has already completely bridged the transition to Armor 
by combat experience or schooling. 


In the war periods between Bunker Hill and Hiroshima, 
generations of hardened men have given this combat branch 
its rich heritage and present significance, whether fighting -on 
horses or from tanks. While the implements have changed, 
the characteristics and missions of the Army’s mobile arm have 
remained constant through the years. 


Although several separate troops of cavalry existed prior 
to 1777 the history of the arm dates from that year. A decline 
in the military establishment followed the Revolution, and in 
1815 the cavalry in the Regular Army was abolished for reasons 
of economy. As the Western frontier advanced our Army met 
the mounted Indian of the plains. The necessity for recon- 
stituting a mounted force became obvious. Accordingly a 
regiment of Dragoons was organized in 1833 and was soon in 
action in the Black Hawk War. The arm was expanded to two 
regiments in 1836, to three in 1846, and to five in 1855. At 
first the units had different titles but in 1861 they were all 
changed and given numerical numbers as cavalry. With new 
names they are perpetuated in units which exist today. 


The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th Cavalry Regiments were created 
by an 1866 Act of Congress while the llth through the 15th 
Cavalry Regiments were established by an Act of 1901. Twenty- 

five cavalry regiments were authorized in 1916. 


Under the Act of 4 June 1920, Cavalry consisted of a Chief 
of Cavalry with the rank of major general, 950 officers and 
20,000 enlisted men organized into cavalry units. The Act of 
3 April 1939 increased the officer strength to 1034, subject to 
a 30 per cent variation. 

The combat traditions of the cavalry began mainly with 
the Mexican War but the horse soldier reached his zenith in 
the Civil War, raiding, reconnoitering, screening, charging, 
and fighting mounted and dismounted. American cavalry had 
its first extensive and important use during that conflict. The 
hard center of the arm was the Cavalry Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac which, under the capable leadership of General 
Sheridan, overwhelmed the splendid Confederate Cavalry led 
by General Stuart and sealed the eyes of General Lee as a 
prelude to Appomattox. After the great victory the cavalrymen 
of both the North and South sheathed their swords and re- 
turned to peaceful pursuits. 

Cavalry probably achieved its greatest popular renown dur- 
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ing the decades following the Civil War when the Nation was 
at peace while the small Regular Army was engaged in a long 
series of bitter engagements against the Indians. Ranging 
over the vast western frontier, cavalry convoyed covered wagon 
trains, scouted, skirmished, and died in unparalleled actions 
with no quarter asked or given. The high tide of these battles 
led to the fateful field on the Little Big Horn where Custer 
and his gallant troops died. 


Cavalry units participated in the Spanish-American War, 
but for the most part they fought on foot. The battle of San 
Juan and the cruel fighting in the Philippines are the high 
spots of their part in the action. 


When tension grew on the Mexican Border until the United 
States was forced to intervene, it was the hard-riding cavalry 
that carried the brunt of the work, both on the frontier and 
in pursuit of Mexican bandits, and it was there that one of 
the great cavalry soldiers, General Pershing, was formed and 


shaped for his great work in World War I. 


By the time the United States entered World War I the 
enormous fire power of machine gun, mortars and cannon had 
reduced the struggle to trench warfare which offered little 
opportunity for the employment of the mounted arm. Some 
United States cavalry units were converted into field artillery 
and as such participated in the war. The other units largely 
performed duty on the Mexican Border. Only the 2d Cavalry 
saw combat service as a mounted organization in France. Many 
individual cavalrymen applied their military talents in other 
arms of the service in that war. Tanks did not pertain to 
the cavalry at that time. 


The tank was developed out of sheer military necessity, 
and as an outgrowth of the British and French effort to break 
the stalemate of trench combat. Following the lead of our 
Allies the Tank Corps of the United States Army was created 
on 18 February 1918. It was under the Corps of Engineers 
until 6 March 1918 when the Secretary of War directed the 
organization of a Tank Corps as a separate arm. By 11 Novem- 
ber 1918 its strength was 20,212 officers and enlisted men, of 
which 8183 were in Europe. 

The Tank Corps distinguished itself in the American offen- 
sives of St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne and with the British 
effort in cracking the Hindenberg Line near Le Gatelet. 
Throughout this war, however, the tank was used in an assault 
and support role to assist the infantry. Although there were 
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those who envisaged its use on traditional cavalry missions, 
the state of development of the tank itself did not favor such 
a use at that time. The true role of armor was most lucidly 
advocated by Major General Fuller of the British Army in the 
years following World War I. 


The National Defense Act of 1920 assigned the development 
of tanks to the infantry, which inherited the remains of the 
inactivated Tank Corps. Four battalions were continued with 
some of their companies assigned to infantry divisions. On 
paper, at least, these units were reorganized to form tank 
regiments in the period 1929-33. 

In June 1928 the Chief of Staff directed that an Experimental 
Armored Force be assembled at Fort George G. Meade, Mary- 
land, but the force was disbanded in September through lack 
of funds for equipment. During the summer of 1929 a second 
experimental force assembled at Fort Meade and the War 
Department Mechanization Board recommended that a mech- 
anized force be made an integral part of the organization. 

In 1930 Congress appropriated $284,000 to implement mech- 
anization plans. A Mechanized Force was assembled at Fort 
Eustis, Virginia, under command of Colonel Daniel Van Voor- 
his. The War Department disbanded this force late in 1931 
and directed that existing arms and services carry on the work 
of mechanization. 


Shortly after World War 1, in 1921, a Tank School was 
established at Fort Meade. In 1932 this school moved to Fort 
Benning, Georgia, and in 1933 the name of the school was 
changed to the Tank Section of the Infantry School. 

But the concept of a fast, long-range striking force of 
armored equipment of all arms finally took hold and the 
Cavalry was assigned the role of developing it. Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, was selected as a new home for this force. Accord- 
ingly, in 1933 the Ist Cavalry Regiment was moved from Marfa, 
Texas, to Fort Knox and combined with the Fort Eustis detach- 
ment to become the first mechanized cavalry organization. 

In 1934 the 68th Field Artillery Battalion was added to 
this organization along with a Quartermaster maintenance com- 
pany. In 1936 the 13th Cavalry Regiment was moved from Fort 
Riley to Fort Knox and was mechanized. In May 1937 these 
organizations were merged to create the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
(Mechanized). By Spring of 1940 the 7th Signal Troop, 4th 
Medical Troop, 47th Mechanized Engineer Troop and 7th 
Reconnaissance and Support Squadron had been added. 





SABER EXERCISES, FORT CUSTER, MONTANA, 1892 
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TANK ACTION ON PANAY, P. I., SOME FIFTY YEARS LATER 
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On 10 July 1940, the War Department issued the directive, 
“For purposes of service test, an Armored Force is created.” 
This force was under the command of Brigadier General Adna 
R. Chaffee, who had long been advancing the theory of armored 
cavalry. He was assisted by Colonel Charles L. Scott, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Willis D. Crittenberger and many other cavalry- 
men and infantrymen who had the vision to understand the 
potentialities of the new force. An armored school was estab- 
lished shortly thereafter which took over the functions of the 
tank school at Fort Benning. From this small beginning was 
developed the American armor used in World War II. 


For a time an attempt had been made to merge the mobility 
of armor with motorized horse units. Mechanized horse regi- 
ments were created by completely mechanizing one squadron 
with scout cars and providing large motorized trailers for the 
remaining horse squadrons, thereby giving these squadrons 
parity in respect to speed and range. After the maneuvers of 
1941 all mechanized horse regiments, which were generally 
employed as corps reconnaissance forces, were completely 
mechanized. 

During World War II mechanization overtook most cavalry 
units. More than 20,000 cavalrymen, all mechanized, served 
in infantry and armored divisions. Another 30,000 com- 
prised nondivisional mechanized cavalry squadrons. 

Only two horse cavalry divisions remained active by March 
1942—the Ist and 2d Divisions. These preserved the old 
brigade or square organization but were small in size, totalling 
about 11,000 men each. In May 1942 it was determined to 
maintain these as horse units, extending mechanization only 
to nondivisional regiments and squadrons and to cavalry com- 
ponents of infantry and armored divisions. Transportation of 
horses, however, was so costly in ship stowage and their feeding 
and upkeep represented such great difficulties to the Army that 
no plans were made for shipment of these divisions with their 
mounts. Plans were considered, however, for acquiring horses 
in the theaters of operations, with native forage to be used. 

The 26th Cavalry Regiment, Philippine ‘Scouts, the last 
cavalry unit to fight mounted, fought a delaying action against 
the Japanese on Luzon during World War II. Fighting mounted 
and dismounted, it retarded the Japanese southward advance 
from Lingayen Gulf. Finally the regiment withdrew to the 
Bataan peninsula where, having been forced to destroy its 
horses, it fought on foot te the very end. 
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The Ist ‘Cavalry Division was committed to the Pacific where 
it performed great deeds of heroism and outstanding service 
throughout the remainder of the war, fighting on fooi. The 
2d Cavalry Division was broken up and its elements dispatched 
to North Africa early in 1944, only to be inactivated and its 
personnel transferred to service units. 


Sixteen armored divisions successfully applied the prin- 
ciples of fire, movement and shock action to help defeat the 
Axis in World War II. Fighting under General George S. 
Patton, Jr., a man who had already distinguished himself as 
a tanker in World War I, many of these units fought their way 
from Normandy to the Rhine and the Danube, overcoming the 
last of the famed Panzers in the west and participating in the 
overthrow of Germany. At the same time other elements were 
pushing up the rugged Italian peninsula and through south- 
eastern France to join their comrades beyond the Alps. With 
them in this effort were separate mechanized cavalry units 
which had been designed and equipped primarily for recon- 
naissance missions, and a large number of separate tank bat- 
talions. The reconnaissance units were called upon to per- 
form a great variety of combat missions and spent only a small 
part of their time on pure reconnaissance. 


Armored training during World War II was conducted both 
at the Armored School and Replacement Training Center at 
Fort Knox and at the Cavalry School and Cavalry Replacement 
Training Center at Fort Riley. The Fort Riley establishment 
specialized more in mechanization as it applied to lightly 
armored units while the Fort Knox installation was responsible 
for the greater part of the armored training. In 1946 the two 
establishments were united at Fort Knox which is now the 
home of Armor. Here soldiers are taught to move and fight 
without “looking over their shoulders.” 

Despite the transition from Cavalry to Armor, the regimental 
standards and battle honors of cavalry units will not be aban- 
doned to museums but will be maintained and carried to re- 
mind future generations of soldiers of those who built their 
Army. 

Thus, the name of an arm changes but its tradition and 
doctrine live on. Today these toughened men wear boots that 
are shorter and lack spurs—boots that press accelerators and 
firing switches instead of the flanks of horses. Through them 
and their mechanized equipment, the combat symbol of “speed 
and violence” lives on. 
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UMPIRING ARMY UNITS 
IN PORTREX 


By 
Major GENERAL Paut J. MUELLER 


HE Aggressor concept is a significant stride forward in 

training in Army maneuvers. It is an accepted procedure 
and is fully covered in training documents issued by the De- 
partment of the Army. In the Joint Army-Navy-Air Force 
Maneuver in the Caribbean area in March 1950, designated 
Portrex, the Army’s defending force on Vieques Island, Puerto 
Rico, used the Aggressor organization, uniform and methods, 
modified to fit the conditions of the maneuver. The Navy and 
Air Force adjusted in a minor way to the Army’s use of this 
procedure during the period of operations ashore. By the 
use of the Aggressor system, by the generous issue of blank 
ammunition, by the free utilization of terrain, and by elimina- 
tion of imaginary personnel and weapons, the Army units in 
Portrex were afforded an opportunity for tactical training 
that approached as nearly to battlefield conditions as can be 
expected in peacetime maneuvers. 


The primary objective of the maneuver was training of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force units in a joint amphibious-air- 
borne landing on a hostile shore and the defense against such 
an operation. With that in mind the events were to be guided 
by the Maneuver Director so that the greatest benefits in train- 
ing could be derived from this exercise. For the purpose of 
management of the exercise, a well-organized umpire system 
was imperative. Under control of the Chief Umpire, three 
deputy umpires were designated, one each from the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. The Department of the Army 
authorized the activation at Fort Lee, Virginia, of the Army 





MAJOR GENERAL PAUL J. MUELLER, Deputy Commanding General, 
Third Army, was Chief Army Umpire, Joint Puerto Rican Exercise, 
(Portrex). 
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Umpire Group for accomplishment of the ground aspects of 
umpiring. The comments which follow pertain to the activities 
of the Army umpires in their control of the operation ashore 
on Vieques Island. : 

In a one-sided Army maneuver the advance and retirement 
of the front line is usually managed by a few umpires who 
do so by means of flag signals according to a prearranged 
scenario. For the senior commanders and staffs this is a good 
medium for training, but the front-line troops derive only 
small benefits and in the tactical play they are usually unin- 
formed and uninterested. In the maneuver in which the enemy 
is represented in part, as developed by the Aggressor concept, 
less imagination is required on the part of the front-line units 
and considerable training in combat methods can be derived 
by them. This type of maneuver requires a scenario, though it 
need not be too rigidly applied. ) 

The two-sided maneuver in which the opposing Army forces 
are approximately balanced in strength and in which the com- 
manders are subjected to little or no control in developing 
the situation, provides the ideal exercise for realistic train- 
ing for combat of all elements of both commands. Portrex 
was this type of maneuver. 





Department of Defense Photograph 


The Chief Umpires for Portrex study an operations map. Left to. right 
are Major General Paul J. Mueller, USA, Chief Army Umpire; Major 
General Paul L. Williams, USAF, Chief Air Umpire; Lieutenant General 
LeRoy P. Hunt, USMC, Chief Umpire; and Rear Admiral F. D. Kirtland, 
USN, Chief Navy Umpire. 
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The 3d Division, reinforced, consisting of approximately 
15,000 officers and enlisted men, had as its mission the landing 
on the shore of Vieques to establish and secure a beachhead 
and to advance inland. The Defense Task Force, an Aggressor 
command, consisted of the 65th Infantry Regiment, reinforced, 
comprising 3600 troops. It had the mission of defending its 
shores and destroying the invader. The opposing forces were 
reasonably well balanced in types of units and weapons for the 
accomplishment of their missions. Similarly, their combat 
power was in fair balance considering the defender’s advan- 
tages of terrain and his extensive artificial defensive works. 
Consequently it was decided early in the planning that in the 
interest of realism and more effective training that there be no 
imaginative personnel or weapons. Even the simulated pneu- 
matic weapons and equipment developed by Aggressor which 
are so valuable in maneuvers when one side is a token force, 
were not used in Portex except as dummy weapons. 


In determining the composition of the Army Umpire Group 
for Portrex, an analysis of fundamentals of front-line umpiring 
was required. It was determined as a basis that an officer 
umpire was needed for each platoon of infantry and tanks and 
at least one for each company and battalion headquarters. 
This in itself made an imposing number of umpires, but past 
experience indicated that a lesser number could not conduct 
the front line effectively in the free type of two-sided maneuver. 


In this type of exercise, the most difficult as well as the most 
important aspect of umpiring occurs at the points of contact 
of the two forces. Here there must be physical control by 
non-organic umpires who prevent as far as possible the mixing 
of troops of the opposing forces in hand-to-hand contact. 
When such incidents arise, an umpire must be close at hand 
quickly to restore order out of confusion. With umpires all 
along the front lines on both sides, it is entirely feasible to 
conduct a maneuver with the forces in close contact for a 
number of days continuously with results beneficial to all 
echelons, including the individual soldier. To gain the full- 
est advantage the procedure referred to in Field Manuel 105-5 
as “painting the picture” by the umpire is essential. In this 
process no directions are given by the umpire to a unit to ad- 
vance, retire or to take other action, unless there is an emer- 
gency situation. The umpire indicates the effect of enemy 
fire power by assessing casualties to personnel and damage to 
materiel from such fires, and, when necessary, indicates other 
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facts pertinent to the situation by word of mouth. When a 
good supply of blank ammunition is available and artillery 
fires are represented by pyrotechnics, as was the case in Por- 
trex, the commander should be able to judge the situation 
with relative competence without the benefit of additional 
action or comment by the umpire. 

The overall control of movements in a maneuver in order 
to develop the action so as to derive maximum training bene- 
fits, is a principal concern of the maneuver director. The plan 
for such control in Portrex was prepared by each of the three 
senior umpires and coordinated by the Chief Umpire before 
approval by the maneuver director. The ground umpire con- 
trol plan covered the operations of the ground forces, in- 
cluding the defender’s fortifications and all operations ashore 
beginning with the airborne landing on D-Day. 

In order to be able to exercise general control throughout 
the area, the Chief Ground Umpire arranged for an effective 
information service. His communication system made full use 
of an elaborate radio net supplemented by a line wire net 
throughout the maneuver area by which an umpire could 
readily connect his telephone to any of the 190 outlets pro- 
vided: With the umpires reporting important changes in 
troop locations and activities, the situation was always fully 
known at the Chief Ground Umpire operations tent. 





# % 


Troops of the 3d Infantry Division land on Red Beach, Vieques Island. 


Department of Defense Photograph 
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The progress of the action followed the anticipated pattern 
very closely so that there was no need for the Chief Ground 
Umpire arbitrarily to inject an unrealistic element into the 
situation. The Defense Task Force was permitted to construct 
formidable obstacles which was creditably accomplished. This 
together with firepower and the very active conduct of the de- 
fense by skillful use of counterattacks, held the attacking force 
to a slow advance. This was necessary in order that the maneu- 
ver continue over the allotted period of three days in an area 
that was relatively shallow in depth. The principal concern 
in the overall control was the possibility of an early penetra- 
tion through the Defense Force line but in all cases the threats 
that developed were adequately checked by Aggressor action. 
No coaching by the ground umpires was required for either 
side, which made this exercise a free maneuver in all respects 
and at the same time accomplished the training objectives. 

The missions assigned the Army Umpire Group by the Chief 
Umpire of Portrex included observations and reports on the 
planning and training of the Army elements engaged in the 
exercise, and the checking on the ship-to-shore movement, the 
logistic aspects, the intelligence procedures, and communica- 
tion systems, “Other matters requiring attention jointly with 
the Navy and Air Umpire Groups which were peculiar to 
Portrex were pre-D-Day marking of naval gunfire and air 
bombing, observations of landings by sea and air in the objec- 
tive area, and supporting fires by ships and aircraft. In order 
to carry out the normal umpire missions and the additional 
requirements peculiar to Portrex, a force of officers numbering 
375 were used, of which 331 were actually engaged in umpiring. 
This number was considered as approximately adequate to 
meet the situation. The personnel of the umpire group was 
drawn largely on a nation-wide basis from the Organized Re- 
serve Corps (311), with the remainder from the Regular Army 
(41), the National Guard (16), the Navy (3), the Air Force 
(3), and the Marine Corps (1). Besides the officers, approxi- 
mately 873 enlisted men were required for administrative duty. 
A training course was provided for the umpires in their duties 
as such, and because of the wide variety of experience, military 
training, aptitude, and personal characteristics, it was con- 
sidered necessary to conduct a refresher course in the organiza- 
tion of the type units engaged in the maneuver, and in the 
tactics and techniques of the several arms and services. The 
training exercises for umpires held in the maneuver area on 
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Vieques Island were a most important aspect of the instruc- 
tion. Following these exercises, approximately 200 umpires 
were returned to the United States by air to join the invasion 
convoy which departed from Norfolk, Virginia on 1 March 1950. 


In planning for its missions of observation of units and in 
umpiring, the Army Umpire Group developed two documents, 
A volume of check lists was prepared for each type unit to 
assist the umpire in noting important points on which he 
should observe and report. A Ground Umpire Handbook, in 
which the rules of umpiring were adequately set forth, was 
also prepared and printed especially for Portrex, and was 
distributed to all umpires and to participating units. The 
contents of this volume was derived largely from the draft of 
Field Manual 105-5 then in the process of revision, and from 
similar manuals used in the Tarheel and Miki exercises in 1949. 
In matters concerning joint umpiring in which there was no 
accepted precedent, procedures considered most feasible were 
approved by the Chief Umpire after full discussion among the 
chief umpires of the three services. 

The final report of the Army Umpire Group published 15 
April 1950, a restricted document, was prepared in considerable 
detail and should be of value to those interested in prepara- 
tion for future large-scale maneuvers of a joint nature. It 
gives a complete account of the organization of the Army 
Umpire Group with recommendations for improvement, as 
well as describing and commenting on the conduct of the 
planning, training, and operations of the two opposing forces 
in the maneuver. In this final report, certain changes in um- 
piring methods are suggested such as the manner of marking 
of artillery fire, naval gunfire, and air strikes. It is emphasized, 
however, that the size of the Army umpire structure in per- 
sonnel, vehicles, and radios used in Portrex was about the 
maximum that should be used for a maneuver of similar size 
and scope. It was generally concluded by the Army umpires 
that Portrex was valuable training for all participants in this 
joint exercise and that important benefits were derived com- 
mensurate with the effort and the expense involved. In the 
field of umpiring, the Army system was subjected to a severe 
test and the result was a gratifying success. Coordinated um- 
piring by the three services received its first test in Portrex 
and functioned satisfactorily. It provided experience on which 
to base further improvements in coordinating umpiring pro- 
cedures between the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
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ALLENTOWN SCHOOL 
TRAINS RESERVISTS 


By 


CapTAIN CHARLES J. Moravec 


ILITARY leaders concerned with Organized Reserve 

Corps training are focusing attention on the ORC school 
plan being tested in the Pennsylvania Military District where 
about 275 Army Reservists, representing the gamut of civilian 
jobs from accountants to musicians, have enrolled in the first 
Reserve “pilot model” school—the Allentown ORC School at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. The ORC school plan is part of 
the new ORC program announced by the Department of the 
Army in April 1950. 


The School’s primary purpose is to train members of the 
Volunteer Reserve living within a 25-mile radius, in a progres- 
sive system of branch education in their specific arms or ser- 
vices. The training not only furthers the military education of 
the maximum number of individual Reservists; it also enables 
Reservists to earn necessary credit points for retention in the 
Active Reserve. 

The program of instruction, specifically designed for Re- 
serve personnel, is similar to the associate courses at the Army’s 
general and special service schools. In all, the courses cover 
ten years of Reserve training—three years for the Basic Course, 
three for the Advance Course and four for the Command and 
General Staff Course. 

After the directive to establish the School had been received 
from the Office, Chief, Army Field Forces through Headquar- 
ters, Second Army, several months of planning by the staff 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania Military District went into the 
new project. In selecting officers to staff the School, the Dis- 
trict Executive selected those members on the basis of relative 





CAPTAIN CHARLES J. MORAVEC, TC-USAR, is Public Information 
Officer, U. 8, Army Reserve School, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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rank, experience, personality and demonstrated interest in 
Reserve training. Seniority also was recognized. Both military 
and civilian experience was taken into consideration. For 
example, the commandant of the School is head of the De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering at Lehigh University; the 
S-3, a colonel, is in charge of the educational and training 
program for a major industry; and six of the department heads 
are university professors. Other problems discussed and solved 
during this planning stage included the establishment of proper 
administrative and classroom facilities, procurement of text- 
books and visual aid materials, and the classification of students 
according to their respective branches and previous training. 








PROPOSED LOCATIONS OF 62 SCHOOLS 
(See map opposite) 


Sixty-two ORC schools similar to the pilot model at Allentown are 
scheduled for activation between 1 October 1950 and 1 January 1951. The 
following locations, which have facilities required for the instruction 
program, have been tentatively approved by the Office, Chief, Army Field 
Forces. Ultimately, 334 such schools will be established. Reservists in 
those areas of the United States indicated on the accompanying map will 
be within commuting distance of the schools. 


WHR ISOLATED AREAS 


FIRST ARMY 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Maine 
Providence, R. I. 
Manchester, N. H. 
New Haven, Conn 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


New York, N. Y. 
Kearny, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 


SECOND ARMY 
Fort Myer, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Castle, Del. 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Bowman Field, Ky. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Norfolk, Va. 
Columbus, Ohio 


THIRD ARMY 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N. C. 


FOURTH ARMY 


Camp Robinson, Ark, 
New Orleans, La. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Houston, Tex. 

Tulsa, Okla, 


FIFTH ARMY 
Chicago, Ill, 

Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich, 

Omaha, Nebr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Denver, Colo, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo. 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Topeka, Kans. 

Rock Island, Ill. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 


SIXTH ARMY 


Phoenix, Ariz. 

Fort MacArthur, Calif. 
Portland, Oreg. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Boise, Idaho 

Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Fort Douglas, Utah 

Salem, Oreg. 

Billings, Mont. 
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A survey was made of the potential student strength avail- 
able in each arm or service in order to determine the number 
of branch departments to be established. A minimum of 10 
students was required to justify establishment of a branch de- 
partment. Experience has since indicated that close to one- 
half of the total number of Reservists residing in the area 
could be counted on to attend classes. 

Original plans provided for both basic and advance courses 
in each department when there were enough students to sup- 
port both. However, if the number of available and interested 
students did not justify both types of courses, plans were 
ready to put either the basic or the advance course into 
operation. 

Materials from the various Army service schools—including 
Infantry, Ordnance, Quartermaster, Engineer, Field Artillery, 
Transportation Corps, Chaplain, Adjutant General, Research 
and Development, Medical, Command and General Staff, Anti- 
aircraft and Guided Missile—were made available to each de- 
partment. A three-month schedule, calling for two-hour meet- 
ings every Thursday evening from 2000 to 2200 hours, was 
mapped out by each department supervisor. After careful con- 
sideration at staff meetings, the training schedule was prepared 
and published. With the groundwork thus firmly laid, the 
ORC School opened early in January 1950. 

The School—staffed, administered and operated entirely by 
and for Reservists—serves the Lehigh Valley area of Penn- 
sylvania, including Allentown, Bethlehem and Easton. This 
testing ground for Reservists attracted an initial enrollment of 
228 students. Five months later the enrollment had increased 
to 277. 

The organizational structure of the School consists of a staff 
of eight officers and eighteen enlisted men plus eleven officers 
selected as department heads for each branch school. The 
staff includes a commandant, assistant commandant, and the 
S-1, S-3 and S-4 Sections.* 

In selecting students for attendance, it was emphasized that 
the School should not operate to the detriment of M-Day units 
(Organized Reserve). Rather, the program would serve Re- 


* Colonel Loyal V. Bewley, head of the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is commandant 
of the School. The operation is under the jurisdiction of the Penn- 
sylvania Military District, Brigadier General Cornelius E. Ryan, com- 
manding. Lieutenant Colonel Kenneth F. Lafayette is School Director, 
assisting the Reserve staff in operating the School. 
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servists assigned within the Volunteer Reserve. The personnel 
records of all such Reserve officers in the Lehigh Valley area 
were reviewed as to qualifications and their files were segre- 
gated by basic arm or service. The files pertaining to each 
branch of service then were turned over to the appropriate 
department head. After a careful study of the military records 
of each prospective student, the department head recommended 
assignment either to the basic or advance course in that branch 
or to the Command and General Staff department. Preliminary 
recommendations were based on previous military training and 
experience as well as on the rank and age of each officer con- 
cerned. Recommendations for tentative assignments were then 
reviewed and approved by the commandant or executive officer. 


Department heads conferred with each prospective student 
to determine his preference as to the basic, advance or Com- 
mand and General Staff course. In the case of officers belong- 
ing to arms or services for which a branch department had 
not been established, assignments were made to the most 
appropriate branch. Individual preferences in such cases were 
given full consideration. 


The building housing the School is located on the western 
outskirts of Allentown, with excellent parking facilities nearby. 
Of heavy frame and plaster-board const:uction, it was built 
during World War II as the administrative headquarters for 
an airplane manufacturing plant. The School comprises 14 
classrooms, an auditorium comfortably seating 300 persons, 
four office rooms and a library of 8000 training publications. 


The Allentown ORC School was established under the direc- 
tion of the Office, Chief, Army Field Forces to determine the 
feasibility of this type of training. Already during its initial 
six months of operation, the school has received offers of 
assistance and encouragement from higher echelons. The local 
area National Guard unit commanders, Naval Reserve com- 
mandants, Professors of Military Science and Tactics at La- 
fayette College and Lehigh University, veterans organizations 
and civic groups have all cooperated to further the interest 
of the School. Newspapers and radio stations have made space 
and time available, without cost, for news of its progress. 
This spirit of community cooperation provides a dynamic im- 
petus to staff and students who have pitched in to make this 
pioneer project a success. For here in the Lehigh Valley the 
mold is being cast that will serve as the master pattern for 
nation-wide Reserve training of increased effectiveness. 








TRAINING THE 
RECRUITER 


By 


EuceNE L. Harrison 


team.” Assurances of this sort are spoken daily in 
hundreds of communities throughout the Nation by United 
States Army and Air Force Recruiting Service personnel as they 
add new members—men and women—to the enlistment rolls. 

Jim’s enlistment did not just happen. Signing this clean- 
cut young man was the culmination of almost incalculable de- 
tail, planning and salesmanship. It followed a program of 
publicity, community relations, prospecting and selling to con- 
vince him that the Army and Air Force offer worthwhile 
careers to eligible men and women—a program based upon 
years of recruiting experience. 

First there had been a nibble from Jim in the form of a 
few questions about career opportunities in the Army and Air 
Force. This had been followed by a visit to Jim’s home and 
a talk with the youth and his parents. The recruiter explained 
pay tables and. career ladders; he described recreational and 
educational facilities available to servicemen and women; 
and he answered the many questions that would help his pros- 
pect reach a decision. When Jim finally did decide to join, 
there were still the details of checking his character references 
and arranging transportation and appointments for his mental 
and physical examinations. 

This is the procedure preliminary to one peacetime enlist- 
ment—and not an unusual case. Each year Army and Air Force 
recruiters actually make contacts with more than a million 
young men and women. During 1949 some 360,000 enlistments 
and reenlistments were accomplished to maintain the Army 
and the Air Force at authorized strengths. Yet for every en- 


kl fine, Jim. You'll like being a member of our 





EUGENE L. HARRISON is Chief Information Specialist, Publicity Branch, 
Military Personnel Procurement Service Division, Adjutant General’s 
Office, Department of the Army. 
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listment procured, three or four would-be recruits were re- 
jected, and more than ten others were interviewed at least once. 

Both recruiter and the recruit are carefully selected, the 
former for his above average intelligence, neat appearance, 
military bearing and good deportment; the latter for his or 
her potential value to the Army or the Air Force. The Army 
requires that the volunteer recruit pass the General Classifica- 
tion Test with a minimum score of 90, and the Air Force re- 
quires a score of 100 (except for high school graduates). 

What about the recruiter who represents the Army and Air 
Force to the public? How does he get into recruiting work? 
What must be his qualifications? How is he trained? 


The recruiter has to be exceptionally able in order to at- 
tract the caliber of enlistees needed by the Army and Air 
Force. In his work the recruiter is given the same personal 
latitude and freedom of initiative as that enjoyed by the 
salesman for any business firm. In effect, the recruiter sells 
service careers to young men and women. 


Usually the recruiting sergeant is a soldier or airman 
with several years’ service experience, some of which has been 
overseas. He has many of the attributes of the salesman— 
he may even have been a salesman at one time or another— 
and like the salesman, he must know his product and be able 
to tell others about it. Often he is the sole representative of 
the Army or Air Force in the community. He must practice 
principles of public relations which will reflect credit on all 
services. He is a leader and he must volunteer for this duty. 

To be detailed to recruiting duty, the would-be recruiter 
must have, in addition to the traits mentioned earlier, an 
average efficiency rating of excellent or better. He must pass 
a sales adaptability test and be approved by an interview board 
prior to being detailed in the Recruiting Service. Although 
many volunteer for the work, rigid standards permit appoint- 
ment of only the outstanding applicants. 

Selecting the recruiter is only the beginning. The success- 
ful candidate undergoes a period of basic training through a 
combination of classroom and on-the-job instruction at district 
and main station level. He continues to learn as he performs 
his duties and, like all members of the military profession, his 
education never ends. 

After proving his ability to fill the job, the recruiter be- 
comes eligible for further training in the Recruiting Depart- 
ment of the Adjutant General’s School, Fort Lee, Virginia. 
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Two courses—the Recruiting Officers’ Management Course and 
the Enlisted Recruiting Course—are given at the school. Stu- 
dents receive a thorough training in the benefits offered by 
the services; they also acquire a practical working knowledge 
of the techniques of salesmanship, public speaking, community 
relations and the handling of publicity matters. 

The officers’ course stresses the selection, training, supervi- 
sion and motivation of recruiter salesmen, the organization 
of a sales program, community relations and public informa- 
tion. This training takes the form of on-the-job demonstra- 
tion, observation and correction of sales techniques. The 
officers’ course is of six weeks duration, while the enlisted 
course runs for four weeks. Enlisted graduates are awarded 
the Military Occupational Specialty of Recruiter (3274). 

To be selected to attend the recruiting course, an officer 
must have an aptitude for directing recruiting activities and 
for selling the Army and Air Force as a career. He also must 
have the ability to speak before groups and to present informa- 
tion logically and convincingly. It is desirable that he have 
oversea troop experience as well as experience as an instruc- 
tor, salesman, writer or in public relations activities. Pre- 
requisites for the enlisted course are virtually the same with 
the added requirement that applicants must be in Grade E-4 
or higher. 

The Air Force in January 1950 established a five-day in- 
tensive Recruiting Indoctrination Course at Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas, for all newly assigned Air Force re- 
cruiting personnel. Held each month, the course provides 
recruiters with first-hand knowledge so that they may be better 
qualified to select applicants suited to Air Force needs. 

Schooling at Fort Lee assists the Army and Air Force re- 
cruiters in developing good selling habits. Knowledge of the 
product is a must. Despite the long-range benefits of a service 
career such as pay and retirement benefits, the principal 
reasons for enlistment in peacetime, it has been found, are 
“opportunities for job training, education, travel, adventure 
and security.” 

In the field, a working relationship with existing “centers 
of influence” helps to ease the recruiter’s task. Approximately 
900 Military Manpower Committees in the United States lend 
assistance through speeches and personal contacts with young 
men and women who are likely candidates for one of the 
armed services. Veterans and civic organizations, educators 
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and other community leaders also assist. Many recruiters, in 
turn, join representative organizations in the community and 
work in their spare time on local projects that bear no direct 
relationship to recruiting. The Recruiting Service receives 
many letters of appreciation from these groups for the part 
military members play in their programs. 

While on the job, the recruiter learns to adapt his knowl- 
edge and talents to the peculiar circumstances and conditions 
of the season and locality. Methods that succeed in gaining 
enlistments in the Spring might fail in the Fall. Regions 
and states all present different problems. Then there is the 
matter of choice of service. The recruiter must first get to 
know the man personally and learn his preference before sug- 
gesting that he sign up for the Army or the Air Force. 


In his effort to build good will and to bring his story to 
the potential serviceman and woman, the recruiter must con- 
duct an efficient program of information, publicity and voca- 
tional guidance. Veterans were good prospects immediately 
after World War II, but this source is drying up rapidly with 
the passage of time. Today, soldiers and airmen are sought 
largely from among recent high school graduates. 

Organized advertising campaigns at both the national and 
Army Area levels aid the recruiter in his quest for new man- 
power. Nation-wide magazine, radio and television pv)licity 
serves the two-fold purpose of enhancing the prestige of the 
Army and Air Force while urging prospective enlistees to con- 
sider one of these services as a lifetime career. Much publicity 
is provided free as a public service feature by variou: informa- 
tion media. News items in home-town newspapers and spe- 
cialized publications also are useful in boosting the recruiting 
campaign locally. The recruiter is ever watchful to make the 
most of news that will highlight his operation and bring the 
opportunities of a service career to the attention of the public. 


Display materials, posters and window cards are used. Train- 
ing aids are distributed to the field for use with materials 
developed locally. A complete library of these aids is main- 
tained in every recruiting main station. Local exhibits, lobby 
displays and the like are mostly products of the recruiter’s 
ingenuity. 

In general all public information techniques are used by 
the recruiter. The recruiting courses at the Adjutant General’s 
School teach the rudiments of publicity which recruiters de- 
velop by practice. Some releases are sent to him by his Army 
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Area headquarters, and these he usually rewrites to play up the 
local angle. He may also originate local publicity releases, 
either writing them himself or passing the information to mem- 
bers of the press and radio staffs for their special treatment. 
Practically every officer and enlisted man of the Recruiting 
Service engaged in public information work has attended the 
Armed Forces Information School at Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania, or its forerunner, the Army Information School. Many 
also have had civilian experience in this field. 

Recruiters are generally provided with a military vehicle 
for transportation to permit coverage of large areas. Motion 
picture projectors and films designed to stimulate interest in 
the Army and Air Force are available to the recruiter for 
showing at admission-free gatherings. 

Whether meeting the public in a display booth at the 
county fair, addressing a vocational guidance club at the high 
school or discussing enlistment requirements with a T-shirted 
youth at the post office building, the recruiter is the man 
who represents the Army and Air Force to a vast segment of | 
the public. It is a task that calls for resourcefulness, ingenuity — 
and downright ability. For upon his persuasiveness, keenness 
and ready judgment depend not only the rate of new recruit- — 
ment to bolster our military strength, but also the quality and — 
caliber of the manpower that will fill the ranks of the Army | 
and Air Force in the crucial years ahead. 


AID 





ON MORAL STRENGTH 


The real secret weapon of the American people is no secret at all, | 
It is not hidden behind high walls or steel fences. It is the common 
property of every man, woman and child in this country of ours. In 
brief, it is our moral strength and determination. It is against this 
strength that Russia has aimed her psychological weapons. These wea: 
pons include attempts to create suspicion and distrust, to divide one 
group against another, to make it appear that a small group of individuals | 
is plotting against the masses. This is the propaganda offensive against | 
which we must be strong. Without a strong people, our strongest | 
material defenses are worthless. It becomes the duty of each of us, as 
citizens, to be strong ourselves and to help one another. This moral 
weapon is our decisive power today and for the years to come. 


The Honorable Dan A. Kimball, 
Under Secretary of the Navy 








